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This is an oral history on Bob Howell who was interviewed in August 6 early 
1970's (?) by Dan Healy. Also present were EleanoiHowell, Martha Healy, Mrs. 
E velyn MacQueen 
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Eloise Eberle, typist 


Bob; Well, folks I want to tell you a true story. It happened one time on the 
Big Horn Mountains when we were building a cabin. There was Rico Stine, Ashby 
Howell and their kids,Ruby Schultz and his kids and Harkins and his kids. We 
had made a rule in the camp that anybody that complained about the cooking, had 
to do the cooking. Well, it was up to all the kids to clean up camp and do the 
dishes but the men were doing the cooking. So one morning it was Ashby 
Howell's turn to cook. So Ashby got the hain and sliced big chunks of ham off 
and fried those, fried eggs, trout. Rico Stine took a big chunk of the ham and 
put in in his mouth and started chewing on it and he said "My God, Ashby you 
salted the ham." Ashby said "Yes, but do you like it?" He answered and said 
"I've never tasted better ham in my life." I'll never forget that. He wasn't 
going to do anything. Oh yes, he really had salted it. 

DAN; He probably put an inch layer on it. 

BOB;Ashby had been cooking two or three days. Nobody would complain, and he 
was tired of cooking, so he salted the ham. Rico Stine He was a cousin of ours. 
DAN; How were you related? 

ELEANOR: Helen's mother was a Stine. 
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BOB; He was a brother of Jack and Dick's father. 


DAN; Your mother was a Stine? 

BOB; Mother was a Stine. Not my mother, her mother was a Stine. Mother was a 
Coleman. 

MARTHA; Actually you're sort of related to Maxine then? 

BOB; Yeah, we're all cousins. Rico Stine was a first cousin of us boys. 

ELINOR; I don't know whether you've ever met them when they've been back 
here. Rico's children were Bernard and Drexel. 

BOB; Then we had a cousin, you remember Harry Stine. He was in this Johnson 
County War. 

DAN; He was what? 

BOB; He was in this Johnson County war. And he was just about as mean a man 
that ever lived. He and you know this Clarence Gardmer, he was a two-gun man 
from Texas. Clarence Gardner was a two-gun man from Texas. Harry and Clarence 
went into a band (?) camp one night to collect the bounty. This was in the 
Hole in the Wall. 

DAN; Over by Barnum 

BOB; Barnum. They went in to collect the bounty. And Harry said we never 
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even gave them a chance. He said when we walked in and they were sleeping we 
just opened our guns up and let them have it. They put them on the back of the 
pack horse and took them in and collected the bounty. 

DAN; Now this was your motherjs uncle? 

BOB; Mother's uncle. 

DAN; About when was he born, do you have any idea? 

ELEANOR: No, but he was still living when he came to Bob's mothers funeral. 

DAN; He did? 

ELEANOR: Bud Bragg. Bud Bragg was living in Billings? 

MARTHA; Which Stine was it, there used to be a couple lived here, was it Marie? 
BOB; Marie and Rico. 

DAN; He was a photographer. 

BOB; Then he tried the Chrysler and went broke. 

ELEANOR: And then they moved out to California where a niece lived. 

BOB; Harry used to tell some of these God-awful stories. After the Johnson 
County war, he had to go into Minnesota and hole up on the lakes in there, for 
a year. They were after his scalp. He was one of the ring leaders. He was 
vicious. He worked on the canals. Dad Robertson brought him out from Iowa. 
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They were all from Iowa. Grandfather Coburn and his partner, Culbertson, they 
were in partnership in a bank in Iowa. This was back in 1908, I believe. This 
must have been about 1904 when these canals were built. They financed tahe 
building of the Big Horn canal. 

ELEANOR: Well, they started to. 

BOB; Culbertson and Coburn. And then they went broke. But Helen and Mary 
Culbertson came out here as teen-agers to homestead the outlet of the canal so 
they'd have a place to run the water off of. They cane in 1906. 

ELEANOR: She wasn't here too long when she married Ashby. Catherlnqvas born in 
1909. 

DAN; Now this is your mother. Bob? 

BOB; Yeah. They came out here. Mother was a schoolteacher. She had been in 
three or four universities and kicked out of one or two of them. 

MARTHA; You told me once about arriving in some point up north of here. 

ELEANOR: They came up there to Garland. 

BOB; They landed at Garland on the railroad, that's as far as it went, and 
then they came by stagecoach to Worland. And that is what they came for to 
homestead the outlet of this canal. Bill Culbertson still has the place out 
there. 

DAN; The outlet or the dam? 
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BOB; The outlet. See they had to have a place, they had to have an outlet 
back to the river from this canal. So the two girls came out here and I think 
Mary was proably 20, mother was, I think, about 17 or 18. Mary Culbertson, 
Roger Culbertson's sister. 

ELEANOR: Mary was county Teasurer here. 

DAN; Yes. She worked for my dad in one of the banks. 

BOB; Anyway, that was the reason the girls came out—to homestead the outlet 
of the canal, because they couldn't buy the land. They had to homestead the 
land so they'd have a runoff for this canal. You've got to go back to river, 
and you've got to have land for it to go back to the river. 

DAN; Wasteland . For the last of the water. 

BUB; That's why that was such a poor farm down there. That's all they farmed 
it for, or homestead it. It wasn't good homestead land. 

ELEANOR: They built their cabin, or whatever, built right on the boundary so 
they could live together but each one would have -- 

BOB; And they had two separate openings. The house used to be there and I 
think it still is now. But they had a door on this side of the line and a door 
on this side of the line. 

DAN; One on the south side and one on the north side. Now this place is in 
Big Horn County. Of course all of is was Big Horn county. It's this side of 
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Manderson. It's about 16 miles from Worland, I would guess. 


BOB; I would say approximately that. 

DAN; I'm trying to get some of these things recorded for history. I want to 
start a historical file. 

MARTHA; Now Mary Culbertson, how is she related to Bill Culbertson? 

BOB; An aunt. 

DAN; And Bill Culbertson's grandmother brought Bill up. And that would have 
been Mary's mother, but I can't think of her name. 

BOB; What was Mary's mothers name? Ann - no that was Roger's wife was Ann. 

Roger was Mary's brother. Poor old Bill, they raised him to go into the navy 
and he got kicked out of the Academy. 

DAN; Then he went to some naval -- 

BOB; We're talking about Bill Culbertson. I'll tell you a story about Bill 
Culbertson. Bill was a great, big boy, even when he was a kid. Every time I'd 
step out of the house (they lived next door to us) he'd catch me, and he'd beat 

me up. And so I told him that someday I'm going to get you and I'm going to 

kill you. I said I don't know how I'm going to do it but I'm going to kill 

you., Then I got to watching. He was coming out of the house to the outside privy 

every morning about a certain time. So I got my little hammer and nails and I 

nailed him in. I got my little brace and bit and drilled holes in the place 

and I got my BB gun and I filled him full of BB's. He screamed and he 
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screamed, until my dad (this was about six o'clock in the morning) and he liked 
to have killed me. I'll never foget that and Idon't think Bill Culbertson ever 
forgot that either. I said "I don't think he's living" I must have been about 
seven years old. I wanted to kill that guy so bad. 

DAN; Bob, when were you born? 

BOB; I was born in 1910. I'm telling you Bill and I laughed over that ever 
once in a while. And really I was out to kill him. There was no question 
about it. I nailed that place up—I meant to kill him. And I drilled a 
number of holes to keep up with him as he was running around. And he was 
screaming — And you know he never touched me after that. 

MARTHA; You know that reminds me of George McClellan. He came over to our 
house one morning for breakfast. So I gave him breakfast. He was all dressed 
up. I said "George, why are you all dressed up?" He said he was going to 
Sunday School. I was so pleased, what a nice thing. But he said there was 
somebody he was going to beat up on. 

BOB; Oh, I watched Bill for days. Oh yes, I had a plan, I knew what I was 
going to do, no question about it. 

MARTHA; Did your dad do anything to you? 

BOB; Oh, he like to have killed me! 

MARTHA; We went up to Cody with Jack and Margaret. And when we came back and 
drove around where your dad diedl didn't know your dad at all. 
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BOB; Dad tried to jump out of the car, it showed where he tried to jump out. 
Smokey said he tried to jump. If he'd stayed with the car he would have been 
alright, Smokey did, but the car rolled over and hit him and crushed him. But 
Smokey was driving, there was a skip there about less than a hundred yards 
wide, that the sleet hit and this car following him would have done the same 
thing, if they had been in front. But they say them start to slide and so they 
stopped and slowed up. It was somebody from Worland. 

MARTHA; Dan- why don't you find out from Carl when you could have a (?) 
meeting. He's the one that is hard to get a hold of. 

(tape inaudible) 

BOB; I'll never forget Bill Culbertson. Every time I'd step out of that 
house, ,he'd chase me in the house. From then one Bill and I had no problems. 

MARTHA; There was some fellow, Drexel Stine, was always so nice to Dan. 

BOB; But he would beat up on Alex and I'd have to jump in and protect Alex. 
Alex and I are the same age. 

MARTHA; Drexel was the one that protected Dan. 

BOB; But he used to beat up on Alex every time he would see Alex. And I came 
home with more black eyes from Drexel trying to protect Alex. Alex was very 
defenseless. Poor guy. I used to stand up for Alex against everybody and I 
used to get skinned up and clobbered. 

(tape inaudible) 
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DAN; Before we go on to your family history, have you gotten any more riotous 
stories to tell? 

ELEANOR: That was really great. 

(tape inaudible, several voices) 

DAN; Do you remember. Bob, when you were a senior in high school and I was a 
lowly freshman and we had our initiation. And you were trying to pour Epson 
salts down every boy's throat. You had the steps in the old high school fixed 
up with hot wires so that when you stepped on them, you sent an automobile 
spark through the soles of your shoes. 

ELEANOR: We're getting the low down on you. Bob. 

DAN; I can't remember too much else, but I remember the Limburger cheese that 
you were smearing all over everybodys face. 

BOB; My mother got even with me on that. 

DAN; Then you wound up, you had plenty of Limburger cheese left over and you 
smeared behind the radiators in the high school and that stunk all winter. 

BOB; And everybody got to go but me, and I had to clean it all up. And I got 
so sick. 

ELEANOR: I don't know if this should be recorded, but I thought one of the most 
horrible, when it was Booker ? (tape inaudible) 
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BOB; Oh, Booker. E. Y. Bookeer. 


ELEANOR: He was the Board of Education. 

BOB; Board of Education. Our parents were behind us on this. We were seniors 
in high school. Bob Taylor and I were the leaders of this thing. Of course, a 
little girl got in trouble and they were trying to hook it on to Carl (?). 

DAN; He was in school. 

BOB; He was in our class and then tried it on this girl, Sanderson was her 
name. She claimed Carl was the father of this girl, this child. So down the 
street, Floyd Klein, and I and all of us, stuck up for him. We claimed that we 
had been associated with this girl. We all went together on it. 

DAN; Boys, talk about false testimony! 

BOB; All right, we did. Well, then the school board fired Kelly and Emmett. 

DAN; Have you ever heard of perjury? 

BOB; They came right out and fired Kelly and Emmett. 

MARTHA; They were fired because of that? 

BOB; Sure. Because we all stuck back of them. Anyway, E. Y. Booker was 
president of the school board. 
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DAN; In case anyone would think that this was someone around here, it was Vera 
Barlow and I haven't heard of her in 50 years. 

BOB; That's right. Vera Barlow. But anyway 

MARTHA; You shouldn't have told that. 

DAN; All the wives used to pack their lunch and courtroom and hear the whole 
juicy scandle. 

MARTHA; I've never heard of this. 

BOB; Oh yeah, we all got up on the witness stand. So this class of 1929 
decided we would -- Taylor and I got them all to agree they would not accept 
their diplomas from E. Y. Booker. They agreed to it. Well, then E. Y. Booker 
said well none of you are going to graduate then. So, we watched E. Y. 

Booker. How he would come home at night, from his office, he would go to his 
garage, he would close his garage door, he would lock his garage door. He 
would come walking down the street and go through his gate. 

DAN; Picket fence was it? 

BOB; No, it was a high board fence. It was there at 8th and Coburn. Fitz 
Morris lived across the street. We used Fitz Morris' yard as a war zone. But 
Booker would come down and go through this gate. Well, we knew what we were 
going to do. We were going to nail that gate shut. We were going to catch him 
just as soon as he locked his garage, there was no way for him to get into his 
house, but run down and go through that gate. He couldn't go back to his 
garage, because it would be locked, the gate would be nailed shut, then he 
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would have to go around the front of the house and go in his front door. Well, 
we had fellows stationed all around. Kelly' incubated the rotten eggs for us 
there at school. Lloyd Kelly. So we had all these rotten eggs. We had 
dozens of rotten eggs. So this one night here comes Booker, locked up his 
garage door, and just as soon as he got the garage door locked, we started 

pouring eggs on him. Rotten eggs-say they stunk. And he ran to his gate 

and hit that gate and he lit halfway out in the street on his back. Well, he 
got off of there and ran for the front of the house and the boys in the front 
blasted him. We couldn't nail the screen shut because they would have heard 
us. So, he got in on the porch and we just poured the rest of those rotten 
eggs all over that house. Great big screen porch and how would you like a 
bunch of rotten eggs thrown. You can't even wash them off. Well, we ran home 
to our parents. And we crawled into bed. Pretty quick, a knock on the door, 
and here was Barney Kuntz . He was the sheriff. He said "Helen, have your 
boys been out tonight." "Why no, Barney, they went to bed at nine o'clock. 

They always go to bed at nine o'clock." Well, Barney said there had been a 
disturbance down the street. Helen said she had heard a lot of noise. This 
was only two doors from us. So he went around to other places and came time 
for our diplomas, and we, Taylor and I, had to go tell E. Y. Booker if he gave 
out the diplomas, that we wanted Pop Emmett to give out the diplomas, since it 
was his last year. If he gave out the diplomas, there was going to be nobody 
accept diplomas, that we were just going to walk out. And everybody agreed to 
it, but three people. 

DAN; Who were the three? 

BOB; Eels. Grace (?) was one of them, Nora McPike (?) and the other was a 
fellow, and he was always a sissified fellow. And I think he was going with 
Frances Booker at the time. And he refused. There were three of them out of a 
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class of 28. Dorothy Evert is a Booker. But there were three of them that 
refused to go along with us. Bob and I told E. Y. that that was it. So, here 
we were sitting upon the stage, in those days it was on the stage in the 
auditorium. We were sitting upon the stage, down there quaking was E. Y. 

Booker was giving the speech, and right at the end of his speech he said This 
is Pop Emmett's last year, (it was E. T. Emmett, or something like that ) and 
he is going to pass out the diplomas. This was wonderful. They got up to get 
our diplomas and everybody qot there diplomas. Oh, it was nice. The next day 
I opened up my diploma and there was no signature on it. I hadn't graduated. 

I had a blank diploma. I started calling the other kids and they had diplomas, 

Bob Taylor he had no diploma, just the two of us! 

DAN; E. Y. Booker had the last laugh! 

BOB; Well, I went to dad and I told dad that I haven't got the signature, I 
haven't graduated. And I told him Bob Taylor was the same way. Bob's dad had 
been killed the year before in an automobile accident, in '28. '27 or '28. 

Bob's father had been killed in this accident there at Deaver. And so, dad 
said he would handle this. So he went to E. Y. Booker, he told Booker and said 
"Bob tells me that he or Taylor, neither one have your signature for 
graduation." He said, "That's the only part of it, they're not going to get 
it." He said "What I should do is prosecute." Dad said, "Have you got 
proof?" He said they had been the ringleaders of everything. Dad said, "Do 
you have proof?" "I don't need proof." So dad went to Charlie Harkins and he 
talked to Charlie Harkins. In a couple three days Charlie said if your boys 
will walk into Mr. Booker's office, Mr. Booker will sign your diploma. We 
walked into his office and I'm telling you we were a little bit worried. We 
was just kids. We were kind of scared. We went into Mr. Booker's office and 
Mr. Booker said greeted us very nice, all the way through, signed our diplomas 
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and said he must have overlooked these. That's the way it ended. 


DAN; Well I'll tell you something about E. Y. Booker. I knew him, of course, 
in those days. I came back out of college and bought some feed from 

him, or from the Pulliam Company. I have never bought feed from anyone who was 
more honorable and honest. 

BOB; That's right. I'll agree to that. 

DAN; Absolutely, down the line honest. If I held the tape measure out to the 
end of the hay stack he said move it in a foot. I've weighed a lot of hay. 

BOB; That was nothing against that. It was the fact that he was so Baptist. 

DAN; Weren't you Baptist? 

BOB; No. oh we went to the Baptist Church. 

ELEANOR: Bob's mother was raised Baptist. 

BOB; We went to the Baptist church. 

DAN; Didn't you belong to BYPU? 

BOB; Yes, to start with. But I mean there was no reasoning with him. When 
this mess (?) came up, he was straightforward and honest. He felt that we were 
all liars, which we were. 

DAN; That's about the time that, I think, they ran my dad for school board, it 
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was the only time he was on it. 


BOB; Your dad followed that. But anyway, he was honest in his convictions. 
There was nothing wrong. E. Y. did a lot for the city. But it was just the 
fact that he came right out and fired Kelly and Pop Emmett, over this mess. 
Kellyf.. and Pop Emmett stuck up for all of us kids. Well, Kelly, was the ring 
leader. He came around and said we we want you to go up on the stand and do 
this and do that. 

MARTHA; At the trial? 

BOB; Oh yes, you bet 

DAN; They had those kids perjure themselves. 

MARTHA; It was to prove the paternity? 

BOB; They were prosecuting (?) and making him marry this girl, (tape unclear) 

DAN; Do you know what George Kelly told me about D.it, 1 and you probably 
know about it than I do—these kids, you see, they wanted a winning football 
team for the State of Wyoming and they'd only go half a semester. 

BOB; That's right. 

DAN; To stretch high school out to eight years. And I think -- 

BOB; Eld.red Cottrell went to high school six years. Ralph Cottrell, , 
what we called Christmas, went five years. And Carl Dir went six years 
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to high school. 


DAN; I think George was telling me that in playing high school football, that 
Carl Dir finally graduated when he was either 22 or 24. 

BOB; 21. 

DAN; Twenty-one years old. 

eleanor: So he could play football. 

DAN; Sure. And they could smear it all the rest of the teams in the state. 

BOB; Well, we did. We challenged the University of Wyoming my last year in 
school. We challenged the University of Wyoming and they wouldn't play us. 

DAN; Well, your players were older than the ones they had at the University. 
What did you play, - did you play football? 

BOB; Yeah, I was wide end or quarterback. 

ELEANOR: I see them haul them in to those lawyer's office everyday for a lot 
less than this, you and those delinquents! 

DAN; They were good kids, they were ornery but they were good kids. 

BOB; Well, we were honest, at times. 

DAN; Well you were pretty darned good, I mean all of them were. 
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ELEANOR: Well, there wasn't anybody out making playgrounds for them. 

DAN; And there wasn't a lot of pot and messing around. There was booze if 
they could find it. Or did you every have booze in those days. Bob? 

BOB; You didn't have to bring that up did you? 

DAN; Do you remember Powell ? 

BOB; Oh, say do you remember LLoyd Farlien? Remember me taking him out 

on the stage and standing him up against the post, no it wasn't Lloyd Farlien... 

DAN; It was the saxophone player. 

BOB; Saxophone player from—his father was out at the Industrial school. 

DAN; I don't remember his name. 

BOB; What was his name? But anyway I took him out and stood him— 

DAN; You took him out! You couldn't move. 

BOB; The heck I didn't—I took him out! 

DAN; No, you didn't. You were out at Ralston with a bunch of the guys the 
night— 

BOB; And I stood him up the next day— 
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DAN; They carried you in to put you down at the drums! 


BOB; I put him there, but I wasn't doing too good. 

(tape must have skipped) 

DAN; Bob says but we won it. (tape inaudible) Mr. Robert Howell-I'd like 

to stop the idle chatter- 

BOB; I don't like what's going to come up. You're doing alright, you just go 
right ahead. 

DAN; Now, you are Robert C. Howell, is that right? 

BOB; That's right. 

DAN; Is that "C" for Coburn? 

BOB; Right. 

DAN; Okay. And you are they middle child. 

BOB; Right. 

DAN; And you were born about 1911? 

ELEANOR: '10. 
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BOB; '10. Right. 


DAN; When? 

BOB; July 6, 1910. Right after the Fourth of July. And I never had a birthday 
cake until I got married! Well, is there anything more you want to know? We 
were never home for my birthday! We were always gone. 

DAN; I can tell you why you never had a birthday cake, 'cause no one wanted 
to celebrate your being born, that's why! 

BOB; Dan Healy, you are a nice chap, but your hospitality is wonderful - but 
I'll stop there! 

DAN; When was your sister born and what was her name? 

BOB; Catherineowell. She was born May 7, 1909. 

DAN; 1909. Jack? What was his name? 

BOB; John Ashby Howell, Jr. And he was always called Junior. He never liked 
Junior. 

ELEANOR: He was born November 6. 

BOB; Sixth, 1911. 

DAN; Okay. 
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BOB; And when were you born Mr. Healy? 


DAN; And as I recall you were a little retarded because you went through 
school with him in the same grade—if I'm not wrong! 

BOB; I got all smashed up when I was a freshman in high school and I laid in 

the-I slept-they put me in a chair, one of these big, big padded 

chairs. I slept (tape) I lived in that thing for eight months. 

DAN; What were you in, a car wreck, or something? 

BOB; No, I had a horse roll me. 

DAN; Well, anyway-- 

BOB; Well, it wasn't a very nice horse! 

DAN; Well, let's go back a little bit. Your mother was? 

BOB; Helen Coburn Howell. 

DAN; Helen Coburn Howell. And where was she born and when? 

BOB; She was born in Carroll, Iowa in 1883, September 30th, 1883. 

DAN; And your father? 

BOB; He was born in Independence Hills, Virginia in 1880, November 
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ELEANOR: He was killed in November 


BOB; I know, but he was killed just before his 61st birthday. November 

/ 

something. 

DAN; What part of Virginia was that now? 

BOB; Independence Hill. 

DAN; Is that in the Blue Ridge? 

BOB; Well, it is on the Potomac. 

ELINOR; Close to Washington, D.C. 

BOB; Right near Washington, D.C. 

DAN; Okay. How did he happen to come west? And how did he meet your mother? 

BOB; Well, Dad and a cousin of his, by the name of Stewart Nalls, Stewart 
Nalls was two years older than Dad. And they were having an awfully rough time 
in Virginia. 

DAN; About what year was this? 

BOB; This was 1898. Dad was 18 and Stewart was 20. And they answered an 
advertisement for stage drivers. So they came west, and landed Salt Lake City 
and neither one had a job, they had missed the job of driving stage. 
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DAN; Where was the stage being driven? 


BOB; It was Utah-Idaho stage line. And they were broke and had nothing. And 
you know, Dan, Dad told me the name of this merchant. But the two of them went 
into a merchant, there, and they had nothing, and this merchant, and it was 
wintertime. Winter was just coming on. And they had landed a job up north in 
Utah with a farmer. But they had to have clothes. This merchant, not knowing 

them,-this is the way the West worked in those days-not knowing them 

but feeling they were good, trustworthy boys; staked them to some clothes. So 
they could go through the winter. 

DAN; I'll be darned. 

BOB; You wouldn't find that here now. So Dad went to work for the Utah-Idaho 
stage company finally. And Stewart went to Cody and went to work for the 
contractor that was building the Cody dam. 

DAN; The Shoshone Dam? 

BOB; The Shoshone Dam, which was built in 1901 or 1900? Well, anyway he 
worked for the contractor that built the dam. Dad ended up back at Rawlins and 
got a job with the stage line that came up through the Big Horn Basin. And he 
drove from Rock Springs to Garland. 

DAN; Drove the stage lines? 

BOB; Stage lines, from Rock Springs to Garland. 

DAN; Well, now in those days, there was no road along the Big Horn River. The 
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stage went on the east side or the west side along the ranches. Now which side? 


BOB; The stage line came up across the Sweetwater country into Lander, and 
from Lander over Bird's Eye Pass, 

DAN; That's west of the Wind River canyon? 

BOB; East of the Wind River canyon, into Thermopolis. And from Thermopolis it 
went to Dad's Worland dugout. 

DAN; Had Worland here? 

BOB; At Worland, which was on the west side of the Big Horn. I think they put 
up a historical marker there now. 

DAN; Right, that's where the 15-mile goes into the Big Horn. 

BOB; Well, yeah, but it wasn't exactly there. It was back in the bluffs. The 
dugout was just a dugout in this bluff. 

DAN; That was a saloon then, wasn't it? 

BOB; Yeah, Dad Worland's saloon. And stage station. 

ELEANOR: Dugout? 

DAN; About what year was this? 1900 or 1890 or? 

BOB; No, this was 19—Dad worked for this other stage company for a couple of 
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years, and Stewart Nalls stayed with this farm (?). I think it was 1902 when 
to Cody. They split up there. Stewart went to Cody and Dad got to going 
through the Big Horn Basin and ran into a chap by the name of Black. 

DAN; Black? 

BOB; Yeah, Black. Samuel Black. 

DAN; S. H. Black, at Worland here? 

BOB; Yeah, and Sam took a liking to him and Dad liked this valley and Dad went 
to work for Sam Black in a store on the west side of the river. 

DAN; I'll be darned. 

BOB; Up on the top of the bluff. They had started building a town up there. 

DAN; Now this it out of the 15-mile bottom up on the bluff of the 15-mile. 

BOB; Before there was ever a canal there. 

DAN; On the west side of the river. 

BOB; Right. And they had a little town up there. Well, they had this 
mercantile store, well it was a general store. You had everything in it. And 
Dad started out — 

DAN; Was that the Worland Mercantile? 
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BOB. No, this was Black's place, Samuel Black. 


DAN; Okay. 

BOB; And Dad worked there for a number of years and Sam finally let him work 
into a partnership. 

DAN; Meanwhile, had they moved the town? 

BOB; No, they didn't move the town until 1906, when they moved the town. 

eleanor: (tape inaudible) Maybe she came out before they moved the town. 

BOB; She caine out before '06. I think she came out in 1904. She would have 
been 19 years, no let's see. She was born in '83. She came out in 1904, she 
would have 21. 

eleanor: She would have had to be because she (tape inaudible) 

BOB; Yeah, she was 21 because she had been through several universities. 

eleanor: I know she went to that Stetson (sp) University. 

BOB; She went to Stetson, she went to Northwestern, she went to Frances Shimer 

ELEANOR: That was kind of a finishing school. 

BOB; That was a finishing school. She got finished there. Yeah, she learned 
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to make Welsh Rarebit 


there, that's all she knew how to cook when Dad and 


Mother married. Dad was quite a cook then, because he'd been cooking for 
himself so long then, I guess. But anyway, he finally said "Helen, (one day 
after they were married) He said, "Helen, do you know I don't like to complain 
but Welsh rarebit everyday, is just a little bit overbearing." 

DAN; What year did they get married? 

BOB; They got married in 1907, or 08? March 17th. 

DAN; 1908? 

BOB; 1907 or 1908. Anyway, 

(tape inaudible) 

BOB; Dad was a merchant then. Sam Black had - 

DAN; The town had moved — 

BOB; No, no not yet. Not when they first met. 

DAN; I mean, after they, and your mother and he were married; then the town 
was moved across the river? 

BOB; The town was moved across the river in 1906, came across on the ice. 

I think he was still in partnership with Black when they moved across the 
river. I don't remember all of that. I wasn't born then you realize! But 
then -- 


And 
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ELEANOR: Hakes were here then. 


BOB; But Hakes weren't married then. When Ray Hake and Lucille got married. 
Dad and Mother were with them, when they got married. And they gave them a 
chivarri (sp)_ and the buggy ran away with them, and upset them. 

ELEANOR: Hakes? 

BOB; Yeah, Lucille and Ray Hake. The buggy upset with them. And they had 
quite a time over that. 

ELEANOR: Were they hurt? 

BOB; No, they weren't hurt. But Mother and Dad-I think the Hakes were 

married right after Mother and Dad were married, or just before they were 
married. 

DAN; I can remember your dad having a hardware store in about the Lyle Reed 
location— 

BOB; No, it wasn't a hardware store, it was a general store. 

DAN; A mercantile store. 

t 

BOB; Yeah. (tape (?) sounds as if some sound was lost when tape was changed 
to other side) Big Horn basin, town of Worland, was see that town built. 

DAN; Let's go into that-dragline business that he go into. 
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BOB; Well, he got interested through his connections, with the promotion of 
different things for the area. 

ELEANOR: (tape) sugar factory? 

DAN; No. 

BOB; Didn't you get the sugar factory? 

DAN; No, I don't think so. 

BOB; Boy, you are slick! Well, anyway, what is now the Wyoming Gas Company, I 
believe the name is. I forgot what the name of the company way, but I believe 
it is now the Wyoming Gas Company. He and Foster got the job of building the 
gas trenching and laying of the pipe out of Buffalo Basin into Worland. And 
then they would ditch Worland for gas. 

DAN; About what year was this? 

BOB; Well, it was in the '20s. 

DAN; It must have been about 1926 or '27. 

BOB; Yeah, it could have been, because I was just into high school. Right 
around then. And then they went on and through that got a contract to run a 
pipeline - where did that start - anyway, it ended up on the western slopes 
through Craig, Colorado. And then from there he went up for Ohio Oil 
Company, up out of Bridger, Montana and laid a lot of line for them. Dug a lot 
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of line. They laid there own pipe, but he dug the trenches. He and Foster dug 
the trenches. 

ELEANOR: They dug a lot of trenches. 

BOB; Oh, I say they did, a world of trenches. 

DAN; Well now, let's relate a little bit. He had a brother named, 

Lee-Ashby Howell had a brother named Lee, your uncle. 

BOB; Yes, he had quite a number of brothers. And he brought the whole family 
out here from Virginia. And he raised his youngest brother and set him up in 
business in 1923 in Long Beach, California. That was Roger. Because his 
mother and father were getting pretty feeble and this cold weather was 
effecting them, so he moved them to California and took Roger out there and set 
him up in the radio business to take care of them. And Harry he put into USC 
and when he came out of USC he went with the school district of Los Angeles 
County. And Lee, he helped set up in the clothing industry, clothing store. 

DAN; Here in Worland? 

BOB; In Worland. And when Lee sold that, he bought out a bar here. 

DAN; What was the name of it? The Heidelberg? 

BOB; Yeah, the Heidelberg Bar. That's right. I had forgotten that myself. 

DAN; They used to say that Lee could slice the ham slinner than anyone in 
Worland. That you could see through the meat. 
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BOB; First before he — 


DAN; And made a sandwich. 

BOB; First before he had a bar, he had the pool hall, what the heck was the 
name of that pool hall? Well, anyway he imported meats from Milwaukee. He had 
all kinds of fancy meats in the delicatessen part of it. 

Eleanor: And that's what he sliced so thin. 

BOB; And he could really slice it thin. Just like a razor blade. I'll tell 

you what it's like today-it's like these submarine sandwiches that you get 

that is sliced real thin, then stacked, but it was real thin sliced. 

DAN; I don't remember that he stacked it! 

BOB; He didn't stack it in those days. It was sliced this like the stuff is 
now. When Prohibition, he started in - he was a little bit ahead of the rest 

of them - They knew Prohibition was going out - he had his pool hall all set up 
with facilities to handle beer. First it was beer. And by the time whiskey 
came on the market he had a bar already. Built and ready to go. After 
prohibition. 

DAN; That's now Kelley's bar. 

BOB; That's right. Kelley's bar. And that bar was imported. 

DAN; And then your dad went into the livestock commission business. 
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BOB; Livestock commission business. And he owned a lot of things at one 
time. He had interest in farms and he had a lot of interests. 

DAN; Then I remember he was killed in a car wreck? 

BOB; In 1940. 

DAN; He wasn't driving? 

BOB; No. 

DAN; Over up on Elk Creek or? 

BOB; It was Emblem bend. It's where you drop off of Emblem bench down into 
Dry creek. 

ELEANOR: That's abad place. It used to be. 

DAN; Oh, it was terrible. 

BOB; Smoky Grabbert was driving. 

DAN; And that year was when? 

BOB; 1940. But Dad and I were in business together then. In the commission 
business and wool business. 

DAN; Buying principally wool and lambs? 
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BOB; Wool and lambs. Some cattle. But I'd started this deal with Smoky 
Grabbert and I felt that Dad could do a good job of closing it. So I went down 
to Shoshoni to load stuff for him, he went up there to my place with Smoky. I 
guess I'll never forget that. 

DAN; Do you remember the cabin you had up on the mountains and about where it 
was located? 

BOB; Yeah, it was up above the Worland cabins, north of the Worland cabins 
about a mile. On the bluff above the creek. 

DAN; From Deer Haverl — would be north of Deer Haven past the ranger station, 
and past Bear Lake about another mile or so. 

ELEANOR: No, it wasn't past Bear Lake 

BOB; No, it was beside Bear Lake. All those cabins were on Bear Lake. 

DAN; One of the things your dad enjoyed doing, I remember so well, was 
entertaining and get a breakfast or get a pancake dinner or something. He 
could really cook. 

BOB; Yes, he could. One time he took all the teachers from Worland up there 
and entertained them. At the same time, he got his dates mixed up and at the 
same time he was entertaining a bunch of people from the Ohio Oil Company, when 
it ended up we had 125 people in tents all over that mountain! 

DAN; And it didn't phase him a bit. 
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BOB; Not one bit. He was a sour dough fiend and he could make anything out of 
sour dough. And of course, we always had hams hanging and bacon hanging and 
fish. In those days in an hour you could catch 50 to 60 fish. 

DAN; That's out of west Ten Sleep creek. 

BOB; Yeah, right out of the creek. So many fish - we used to get a bunch like 
that up there and we'd fill these big army wash pans - stainless steel army 
wash pans - with fish and sour dough. Dad would stand at two outside stoves 
and they had metal plates over the top of them and built up on rock on each 
side. Regular stoves only they had flat metal tops. And a stove stack going 
up. This was outside. He had two of those side by side. And he kept the tops 
of those polished with burlap and grease. He'd cook right on the top of 
those. No skillets or anything. 

DAN; What do you remember of your early days in Worland? Were there any out 
houses around? 

BOB; Now listen, let's not get into that! Yes, we had an outhouse at our 
house. 

DAN; I don't think remembering dates is as important as about the times. Bob, 
and what things were like. 

BOB; I'll tell you a good one in the early days. How they used to make their 
fun. Dad and Herman Gates and Mileskl and Selhorn (sp) and Key Green and 
a bunch of those fellows, the early fellows. Hakes. Were always pulling tricks 
on each other. So Dad had been to St. Louis and he bought Mother a diamond 
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ring, a beautiful diamond ring. I don't know how big it was, but in those 
days it was quite a ring. The fellows played a lot of poker and evrything. 
That was their entertainment. One of them went up to Helen and wanted to 
borrow her ring for something. They wanted it for a play or something. They 
put on their own entertainment. He took the ring into Tom Selhorn and pawned 
it to him for the drinks. 
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This is a continuation of Bob Howell interview 


BOB; And I don't know how many dollars worth of drinks. He thought it was 
kind of funny. He told Dad that Helen's ring was in the saloon pawned for the 
party. They'd had a party the night before. Thanked him for paying for the 
party with Helen's ring. So, Dad thought that over for a minute and he was in 
the mercantile bpsiness. Salesman came through with rings so he bought a ring 
that looked like very much like this diamond ring. So he went into Pete and he 
said "Pete, I'd like to see this ring that they say is my wife's. I don't 
think it is." Pete handed him the ring, the customers were there. Dad looked 
at the ring and said "Say, Pete, come back here. This isn't my wife's ring." 

He handed this fake ring back to Pete. So Dad said this was just a cheap, 
imitation jewelry, wasn't worth anything. I dont' know whether it was (name?) 
or Ray Hake, or Gates, but one of the three of them that had pawned this ring 
for the party. Anyway, Pete finally got his money out of the person that 
pawned it. Nobody ever figured out exactly what went on, but Dad got the 
diamond back and didn't cost a thing. 

DAN; What do you recall what it was like to live? 

BOB; When we didn't have lights? or didn't have inside facilities? 

DAN; I can't remember before the time of lights or the inside facilities. 

BOB; Dad went to Denver, or someplace, and came back with his gaslights from 


DAN; They used to have acetylenegas with a cistern and they would pour carbide. 
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BOB; Carbide gas. Carbide set up for the house. We had a gas lamp in the 
kitchen and one in the dining room. 

DAN; It was piped into the house. 

BOB; Yes, from an outside tank that you poured water in on this compound to 
recharge it occasionally. We had it in our kitchen and our living room. It 
never did work very well. 

DAN; That was the early '20's, sometime in there. 

BOB; No, it was back before the '20's. 

DAN: Before that you had kerosene lamps? 

BOB; Kerosone lamps. 

DAN; Did your dad build that house, dad and your mother? 

BOB; Yes, the house that I was born in is still standing down next to the 
river, on the south side of the highway. From the sugar turnoff to the sugar 
factory, it's the second house on the south side of the highway. I was born 
there. That was moved over from across the river. Catherineand I were born 
there. My brother was born in a house that sat next to Doc Farlien’s 
house. 1911. 

DAN; That would be about 600 block of Coburn, north side of the street. Jack 
was born there? 
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BOB; Jack was born there. 


DAN; Where did you have the outhouse? down by the river? 

BUB; No, on Coburn, the 800 block on Coburn. Dad built a house in the 800 
block of Coburn. Coburn and 7th street, there where the old Methodist Church 
used to stand. 

DAN; That's on the corner of 8th and Coburn. 

BOB; That's right, 8th and Coburn. He built there. 

DAN; Did you have chickens in the backyard? 

BOB; Oh, yes. We had chickens and horses and a barn in the backyard that was 
later converted to a car garage when we got cars. 

DAN; What is the first car you remember? 

BOB; The car that I really remember was a Franklin. 

DAN; Do you know 1 have a 1923 Franklin? 

BOB; You have? Where is it? 

DAN; It's down in the shed, downtown. 

BOB; I think that is what our first car was. 
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DAN; It was the first car that I was able to drive. 

BOB; I didn't know you had one of those. A touring car? 

DAN; No, a sedan. 

BOB; Oh your's.was a sedan. Ours was the flat, the sloping radiator. That was 
1918, I believe or 1919. That's the first car that I can remember. Fred Bragg 
had one, and Dad had one. Went to Denver and got them and drove them home 
together. 

DAN; They were a very expensive car in their day. 

BOB; Yes, they were and they were a wonderful car in their day, and they were 
touring cars. Oh there were quite a number of people that had Fords, but the 
Franklin was an air-cooled engine. They didn't have to worry about it freezing 
up. 


DAN; It had a laminated wood frame, aluminum body, aluminum covered body. 

BOB; Baby carriage springs. 

DAN; You were telling a story about your neighbor having an outhouse and you 
tipped it over. What was his name? 

BOB; Morris Fitzsimmons. Haloween night-we hadn't intended to do this, it 

was all the spur of the moment. We were going up and down the alleys, we saw 
Morris go into the outhouse. Fitzmorris. We saw him go in the outhouse. And 
we thought it would be fun to turn it over on the door. So we turned it over 
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on the door and then we ran across the alley and hid behind-over by what 

is now the McClellan house-we hid beside that and watched him crawl out 

through the hole and he was a pretty, fat, chubby, little boy, man. He had 
quite a time struggling out, missing the hole where the outhouse stood. 

DAN; Did you get involved in putting a wagon on top of the three story old 
grade school building? 

BOB; I was involved in that. Well, everybody knew it. Well, we were always 
trying to figure out something to do on Haloween that was different. We 

started in about-we had a town marshall by the name of Gifford ; and 

he was pretty well crippled up and he made the town sometime during the night. 

DAN; He had a dog that followed him around and went just like he did. 

BOB; But the dog was a friend of ours, so the dog never bothered us. We could 
always slip around Marshall (?). We'd always been pretty nice to the dog. 

Anyway, we had some boys spotting Gifford we started in about 9:30 one 
night. 9:30 in those days, would be like 11 or 12 o'clock now, as far as 
people being out. We got this wagon and I believe the wagon belonged to Wilson. 

DAN; Now that was kind of a trap wagon or a supply wagon with wooden wheels 
and running gear. 

BOB; We took that wagon apart and we passed it up by rope. First we broke 
into the schoolhouse and went up through the belfrey tower. 

DAN; Now this was Emmett school three stories high, they're going to tear it 
down. 
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BOB; Took it all apart and pulled it up and assembled on top of the 
schoolhouse. 

DAN; Now this is frosty nights, slippery roof. 

BOB; Oh yeah, .but that didn't bother us any. All we worried about was the 
marshall for catching up with us. 

DAN; How did they ever get the wagon off? 

BOB; You know that is something I don't know. I never had any part of 
getting it off. One day it was gone! But it sat up there for several days. 

DAN; It seems to me. Bob, (of course I was always angelic about that time) but 
it seems to be Elbogen building down by the Lucky Dorman hotel, with a new 

doctor who had a shingle out in front-Dr. Gashouse (sp)? Gasman. Somebody 

took a privy and parked it on main street and took his shingle and put it on. 

BOB; Our mothers were very fond of that doctor-in fact the women's club had 

got him to come in here-and we got quite severely punished over that deal! 

And then I'll tell you something else about that maniac, he turned out to be 
quite a famous surgeon out on the west coast, incidentally. But you know, he 
was a regular frontier doctor. I dove, (we used to go swimming up here in the 
canal) off the bank of the canal, I still have scars to show it, I caught an 
underground, underwater post here, cut myself open all the way up and down 
here. They carried me into (I think I went in under my own power with a little 
help and bleeding like a stuck pig, and no clothes on). I think I slipped my 
britches on, but we went swimming out there with no clothes on in those days. 
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Got up there and they took me into Dr. Gasman and he took one look at it and 
said that's not so bad. He took alcohol and washed that out with alcohol and 
then he put some kind of painting over it, and I thought I was going to die! I 
really did. I never had anything hurt so bad. I think he was getting even. 

And then he hired me. That's when I decided I was going to be a doctor. So 
I'd work around his office, keep his office clean, clean up his tools and put 
them in the sterilizer. He chewed tobacco and he spit the tobacco in the 
sink. I'd have to clean that up, I didn't like that very well. Then he 
decided to take me into a tonsillectomy. I was going to help him. What was 
the nurse's name? I never thought I would forget that. But anyway 1 was going 

to be a doctor. This was a Russian boy, George (?)-here I was a curious 

kid looking down there, he took the first tonsil, I don't know what happened 

after that-but I got a whole face full of blood! I never went back to the 

doctor's office. I wasn't cut out —I got sick, oh did I get sick. You know 
that Gasman would laugh at me and ask me when I was ever coming back. He 
talked very broken English, but I guess he was really a marvellous doctor, 
because he went out on the coast and became quite famous there in Los Angeles. 

DAN; Do you remember how all the kids in those days, in the spring of the year 
they had to dig and they'd dig caves under ground and have secret caves and 
passwords and they'd cook weiners, they'd fix up a fireplace with a chimney 
coming up above ground. 

BOB; I thought you didn't remember any of this! 

DAN; I remember that they would never let me in their club so Dick Hake and I 
would try to cover up the chimney when they had a fire going! 

BOB; Well, you did several times. There used to be two gangs. The Howell 
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gang and the Mileski gang. 

DAN; The MAleski gang was the more genteel! 

BOB; No, they were the meanest, orneriest people in the world. Then we 
finally got the Hamptons in with us so then we were on a par with the 
Mileskis. But, ,1'm telling you we used to have some fights. I had my nose 
broke so many times, from fights, that finally it was sitting clear over to one 
side, so mother insisted something be done about it. So Dr. Gray said I 

can fix for him. He said "Look up at the light. Bob." And he took a bar about 

that long and hit me. Dr. Gray hit me across the nose-no, it was Dr. 

Gasman. That's was after I worked for him. Just before he left here. He had 
me look up there and he broke by nose over and he did a pretty good job 
straightening it. I just had to go in and have some gristle removed 
afterwards, was all. I'm telling you I blacked out completely, and I'd been 
hit in my nose, and nobody could black me out. I could just stand up there, 
people could pound on me, I always came out of it. But when he hit me, I went 
out like a light. 

DAN; Drexel Stine's family lived up about northwest corner of 11th and 

Culbertson, and they had a garage out in back, and Bob Howell and Drexel and 

Alex were all about the same age. And they had a clubhouse. They made a 
clubhouse out the garage. They gleefully, (of course, Dick Hake and Arnold Veile 
and I, three years younger or four) 

BOB; Do you remember us all standing in like and giving our skin to Arnold 
Veile? Our folks made us do it and we stood there crying because we didn't 
know what was going to happen to us, but we didn't dare leave the line, because 

our folks would whip us if we did. One by one us little soldiers gleefully 
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walked in and balding our hinds and gave our hunk of skin for Arnold Veile. 

DAN; Burned leg. I didn't get in on that. 

BOB; Didn't you get in on that? Your brother was in on it. 

DAN; Don't interupt my story about the clubhouse. Well, anyway, they were 
very secretive, you had to know the password,one thing and another. So they 

were going to-so they decided they would allow us-they's condescend 

tQ let us join their club. We had to be initiated. Well, anyway I was 

suspicious-so when I heard that word initiation. While we were waiting 

outside-Dick wanted to join and Arnold wanted to join, but I wasn't too 

sure I was going to like it. In those days they had lard come in 4-pound 
pails, 8-pound pails, and there was and 8-pound pail out in the street that had 
been run over by the cars, flattened out. I put that in the seat of my pants. 

We went in and they blindfolded us and led us around and then said bend over. 

Drexel hit Dick Hake, and he let out a yell, and I was outside shivering in 
my boots, they let me in next. I was too scared to say anything. Drexel hit 
me with his hand, it just about broke it. Gee, he got mad. Bob and Alex were 
laughing at him so hard. He was going to whip me, but they wouldn't let him 
whip me. I got off Scot free. Initiation was over! I think Drexel might have 
broken his hand. He couldn't use it for a long time. 

BOB; I'd forgotten about that. I remember the club, and I remember 
initiation. And I remember Drexel with his hurt hand. Because everybody in 
the neighborhood was going around laughing at him because he couldn't hit 
them! He was a cousin. 

DAN; Do you know I saw Naomi just recently? 
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BOB; That's what they told me that Naomi was back and I haven't seen her for 
years. 

DAN; You went out and joined your uncle Lee, no I mean Roger, in California 
there for a while didn't you? 

BOB; Yeah, I was out there for a number of years. Went out in the '30s and I 
went to USC under the name of Harry Howell, Junior. That was in the early 
'30s. Under the name of Harry Howell, Jr. because my uncle Harry, was the 
assistant superintendent of Los Angeles County schools in charge of the 
budget. And I didn't even have to pay tuition and anything that I wanted in 
that school, they saw I got. I didn't have to take an examination to get into 
it. Catherine went out when she was in high school, 

BOB; Went to Hollywood High School, for two years then came back here and 
graduated with her class. She lived with them. No, went out there for one 
year, her junior year. She lived with Fay and Harry and went to Hollywoood 
High School. 

DAN; Now, you're enough older than I to remember the Klux Klan here in 
Worland. You don't need to mention any names, but what went on there? 

BOB; I'll tell you one thing that went on there. A bunch of us imitated them 
on night and then we were so scared that we never went out of the house again 

for a month-but we were going to burn our own cross! And make everybody 

think it was the Klux Klan. But we got notice that they knew who we were and 
if we ever pulled that again we were in trouble. 
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DAN; What did you do go out on cemetery hill or something? 


BOB; We went up on top of the cemetery hill where the old waterworks was. And 
we built this cross and set it on fire. Oh they had quite a Ku Klux Klan. 

ELEANOR: Why—who were they anti? 

DAN; Oh just an organization. I don't think they did anything. 

BOB; They didn't do a think that I know of, it was just an organization. And 
they had meetings and they dressed in their white hats, I mean face covers, and 
robes and went to this meeting. They weren't doing anything so we going to do 
something. And that is one thing that really back-fired. And I think that is 
one thing that scared us more than we ever got into. Several of us were 
individually nofitied that they knew who we were. Of course, we didn't know 
how they found it out. We got suspicious that all of our friends, why even at 
one time I thought my dad was in it! Oh, I was scared to death, I'm telling 
you now we never prowled at night for a long time. 

ELEANOR: They should have learned from that whenever there was deviltry abroad 
it was- 

BOB; But that didn't last very long, Dan. 

DAN; No, it didn't. Frank Watson, was involved in the breakup of that — 

BOB; I don't know who was involved in it, but I know finally that my father 

was never in it nor your father was never in it. Well, the gang that I was 
with, none of their fathers were in it. Well, we were pretty sure that they 
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weren't. I'm telling you, you never saw a more scared bunch of boys! We were 
really scared, now. Because that was when the Klan was of the vigilante 
group. They were beating people up and even burning people, killing them 
around the country. 

DAN; Do you remember setting the cross to those poor little kids up at the 
Westcott camp? , 

BOB; Let's don't talk about Westcott camp. 

DAN; He pulled the same thing— 

BOB; What was the name of that-Yeah, I know we did. 

DAN; Way up on the Big Horns. But my sister was in on that one. 

ELEANOR: Was it all her fault? 

BOB; But what was the name of that camp? It was an Indian name. I would sure 
like to remember the name. 

DAN; I can recall going up there, way up in the mountains, over a two-track 
road to this camp and my Dad kind of reluctant to send us out with that 
screwball up on (tape inaudible) 

BOB; Well, he ended in the insane asylum. 

DAN; They kept going. There were a whole group of cars, maybe a dozen cars, 
and finally they couldn't find his homestead and they set three fires agoing. 
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your dad, helped build them, and finally Westcott showed up. 


BOB; Westcott showed up and showed us how to get in. By that time, they had 
to stay all night and sleep in the cars. It was too dark for them to come down. 

DAN; Idon't even remember that. And coming out of there. Shorty Walters came 
in and hauled us out on his old chain-drive truck. 

BOB; With that flat bed truck. 

DAN; With hard rubber wheels. 

BOB; But you know that was quite a camp. We had quite a time there and then 
we practiced this play, Wescott coached us on this play. And we had nobody to 
give this play for because our folks couldn't get clear up in their cars, so 
they wouldn't come up and see our play, and so he found a place of Barnum, and 
how he ever made the contact from that mountain— 

DAN; You had to walk all the way in and all the way out. I got to ride the 
trap- wagons. 

BOB; But how he ever found out a place to give a show and contact them and let 
them know we were coming over, they knew we were coming over but they didn't 
expect us so soon. We got there after walking half the night, I've forgotten 
how many kids, there must have been 15 or 20 of us. 

DAN; I remember they had water there and they had to bring it in with vinegar 
barrels and it tasted just like vinegar! 
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BOB; And they had this big hall, they had this great bill hall and they laid 
us down in this big hall to sleep, and we put our play on the next evening. We 
were all worn out from walking over there. So we thought this would be nice we 
could go to bed after this play and have a nice sleep. After the play we 
started walking home. When we got there, we had no food. They were supposed 
to feed us but we were ahead of time, so all they had to feed us was crackers. 
My, did we eat the crackers and vinegar water. Do you remember that, Dan? 

DAN; Who kept all the admission money? 

BOB; Westcott. And they paid to see us. I don't know what kind of a play we 
put on, it couldn't have been very good. 

DAN; It was was a corn show variety thing. Your sister, you know, knew 
all those routines. 

BOB; Dances. Then we started home, and it was dark and my sister was scared. 
My sister hid behind the sagebrush and all at once I missed her. And I was 
scared. I went back down the road yelling. Keck (sp). Keck, Keck. And in this 
little voice I heard "Here I am!" She was hiding behind some sage brush, and 
scared to death. It was pitch black. And you know how black it can get in the 
mountains. And how we ever found our way home, how he ever kept us all 
together. I think we were just too scared to get separated from each other. 
Three or four of you rode the wagon. 

DAN; Little tiny kids. We were quite a bit younger than you. 

BOB; You all rode the wagon. 
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DAN; I remember he had a ukelele his sister had given him and he was real 
proud of it. Dick Hake and were scuffling and I kicked it out of the wagon, 
and a wheel ran over it. It was Wescott's. Gee, he was mad! 

BUB; You know he would whip us. He was principal of the grade school and he 
would take a strap and whip us. We'd go home and complain to our parents and 

they'd say, we just deserved that. No, we didn't deserve it all the time! 

(name ?) Jack was so meek he wouldn't do nothing. No, Dan wasn't all that 
meek. Dan was one of these very cautious people—and he is still cautious. 

DAN; In a matter of principle, I'd stand up get the hell beat out of me. 

BOB; For principle. I remember one time, I took an awful beating for your 
brother. Got all through and I was going home and I probably bawling, because 
I was sure beat up. There were two Russian boys, Alex was walking with me 
sympathizing with me. He said "Do you know. Bob, you're sure a good fellow." 

I'll never forget that. All he did was to stand to one side, while these two 
fellows were pounding on me. 

ELEANOR: How old were you then? Twelve, thirteen? 

BOB; Oh, about that. 

DAN; Did you ever go to the Black Cat in Manderson? 

BOB; Did I ever go to the Black Cat in Manderson? There was an orchestra came 
down and had a girl drummer. So one night down there, I was going to dance 
with this girl drummer. So I said I'll play your drums for you while I dance 
with you. And I really meant it. Until after I got to thinking about it. I 
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could see where I couldn't dance with her and play the drums. So I went and 
got Michael Lee. A lot of times he played the piano there at the Black Cat. He 
played by ear, he couldn't read a note. He could make piano talk. So he went 
up and played the drum for me while I was dancing with this drummer. But that 
was a tough place! 

DAN; I never was there. No, I wasn't. It burned down. 

BOB; It didn't burn down. Mothers set it afire and burned it down. No, not 
my mother. I don't know what mothers. Some women burned it down. That was 
what you would call today a "den of iniquity". 

DAN; I remember, I think it was your Junior prom, maybe you were a senior. 

You had Gene Dobbins and his orchestra down. And they all got pie-eyed during 
the senior prom. That was terrible. They never had them come back again. Do 
you remember that/ 

BOB; Yeah, I remember that. In fact, they stopped the dance. They came in 
and closed the dance up about 10:30, 11:00. I remember our senior prom real 
well because I was the head of the committee. And I built with my own hands a 
great, big ball, oh just a huge one 

This tape ended abruptly and there is no other tape in the file. 
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